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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society : 

You  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  that  humorous 
rendition  of  the  famous  interview  between  Columbus 
and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  during  which  the  explorer 
promised  his  patrons  that  he  would  sail  West  and  dis- 
cover America,  and  the  sequel  which  culminated  with 
the  dialogue  as  Columbus  walked  do^Ti  the  **  gang- 
plank" to  meet  the  assembled  savages — "You  are  Co- 
lumbus"— "Then  you  are  Indians" — "Ha!  we  are  dis- 
covered;" and  following  the  same  fancy  we  can  read- 
ily imagine  this  hardy  band  of  Puritans  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  cabin  of  the  Majrflower,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  strong  they  must  have  been,  unless  one  has 
the  heart  to  lay  the  axe  of  cold  reason  at  the  fairest 
roots  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family  trees — 
we  can  imagine,  I  say,  these  men  of  deep  purpose  plan- 
ning to  locate  on  that  "stern  and  rock  bound  coast," 
just  the  rock  entitled  to  the  name  Plymouth — just  the 
rock  in  every  way  suited  to  become  the  corner  stone 
worthy  of  its  place  in  the  building  of  the  New  Republic. 

That  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  ago 
come, — yesterday  and  still  there  persist  through  the 
generations  of  descendants  many  of  the  best  of  the 
dominant  traits  which  make  New  England  proud  of 
her  sons  and  daughters ;  and  what  "History  and  Hered- 
ity" had  to  do  with  it  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
liearing  from  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Doctor 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick.  (Applause.) 
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HISTORY  AND  HEREDITY. 

Address  by  De.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  books,  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterburg 
cites  the  growing  love  for  tracing  pedigrees  as  evi- 
dence of  a  dangerous  American  tendency  toward  aris- 
tocracy. There  are  only  two  little  things  the  matter 
with  this — the  fact  and  the  inference  from  it.  In  the 
first  place,  we  Americans  have  always  been  proud  of 
our  ancestry  and  fond  of  tracing  it ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  this  fondness  is  akin,  not  to  aristocracy  but  to 
democracy.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
prove  this  thesis  in  detail,  so  I  will  merely  bid  you 
note  that  aristocratic  pedigree-tracers  confine  them 
selves  to  one  line,  or  to  a  few  lines.  Burke  will  tell 
you  that  one  of  the  great-great-grandfathers  of  the 
present  Lord  Foozlem  was  the  First  Baron ;  he  is  silent 
about  his  great-grandfather,  the  tinker,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, the  pettifogging  country  lawyer.  Amer- 
icans are  far  more  apt  to  push  their  genealogical 
investigations  in  all  directions,  because  they  are 
prompted  by  a  legitimate  curiosity  rather  than  by  de- 
sire to  prove  a  point.  American  genealogical  research 
is  biological,  while  that  of  Europe  is  commercial. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  interest  in  our  ancestry  is 
that  it  ought  to  make  history  a  more  vital  thing  to  us; 
for  to  them,  history  was  merely  current  events  in 
which  they  took  part,  or  which,  at  least,  they  watched. 
This  linking  up  of  our  personal  ancestral  lines  with 
past  events  is  done  too  seldom.  Societies  like  the  New 
England  Society  are  doing  it,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  chosen  to  bring  the  sub,iect  briefly  before 
vou. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  our  historical  notions  of  the 
Civil  War  are  now,  and  are  going  to  be  in  the  future, 
more  just  and  less  partisan  than  those  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  not  because  we  are  nearer  the  Civil  War ; 
for  nearness  often  tends  to  confuse  historical  ideas 
rather  than  to  clear  them  up.  It  is  because  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  fought  on  both  sides  are  here 
with  us,  citizens  of  our  common  country,  intermarry- 
ing and  coming  into  contact  in  a  thousand  ways.  We 
are  not  likely  to  ignore  the  Southern  standpoint  re- 
garding the  rights  of  secession  and  the  events  of  the 
struggle  so  long  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers  live  among  us.  Nor  shall  we  ever  forget 
the  Northern  point  of  view  while  the  descendants  of 
those  who  fought  with  Grant  and  Sherman  are  our 
friends  and  neighbors. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Revolution.  We  are  the  de- 
scendants only  of  those  who  fought  on  one  side.  Of 
the  others,  part  went  back  to  their  homes  in  England, 
the  rest,  our  old  neighbors  and  friends,  we  despoiled 
of  their  lands  and  drove  across  our  northern  border 
with  execrations,  to  make  new  homes  in  a  new  land 
and  view  us  with  a  hatred  that  has  not  yet  p'assed 
away.  If  you  doubt  it,  discuss  the  American  Revolu- 
tion for  fifteen  minutes  with  one  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  of  Toronto.  It  will  surprise  you  to  know 
that  your  patriot  ancestors  were  thieves,  blacklegs  and 
scoundrels.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were;  but  pos- 
sibly they  were  not  the  impossible  archangels  of  the 
school  histories. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure;  that  if  the  descendants  of 
those  who  fought  against  us  in  76  had  been  left  to 
mingle  with  our  own  people,  the  historical  recollee- 
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tions  of  the  struggle  would  have  been  surer  and  truer 
on  both  sides  than  they  are  to-day.  Here  is  a  case 
where  ancestry  has  perverted  history,  but  simply  be- 
cause there  has  been  an  unnatural  segregation  of 
descendants.  Let  me  note  another  where  we  have  abso- 
lutely forgotten  our  ancestral  predilections  and  have 
gone  over  to  the  other  side,  simply  because  the  other 
side  made  the  records.  When  we  read  a  Roman  ac- 
count of  encounters  between  the  legions  and  the  north- 
ern tribes,  where  do  we  place  ourselves  in  imagination, 
as  readers?  Always  with  the  Roman  legions.  But 
our  place  is  not  there ;  it  is  with  our  hardy  and  brave 
forefathers,  fighting  to  defend  their  country  and  their 
firesides  against  the  southern  intruders.  How  many 
teachers  of  history  try  to  utilize  race-consciousness  in 
their  pupils  to  make  them  attain  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  what  it  all  meant  ?  Should  we  not  be  proud  that  we 
are  of  the  blood  of  men  who  withstood  the  self-styled 
rulers  of  the  world  and  won  their  freedom  and  their 
right  to  shape  their  own  personal  and  civic  develop- 
ment? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  book  tracing  the  history  and 
development  of  an  imaginary  Anglo-Saxon  American 
line  of  ancestry,  taking  it  from  the  forests  of  North- 
ern Germany  across  to  Britain,  through  the  Norman 
conquest  and  down  the  stream  of  subsequent  English 
history  across  seas  to  America — through  savage  wars 
and  Revolution,  perhaps  across  the  Alleghenies,  to  set- 
tle finally  in  the  great  West.  I  would  try  to  make 
the  reader  realize  that  here  was  no  fairy  tale — no  tale 
of  countries  and  races  with  which  we  have  naught  to 
do,  but  the  story  of  our  own  fathers,  whose  features 
and  whose  characteristics,  physical  and  mental,  have 
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been  transmitted  by  heredity  to  us,  their  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  year  1913. 

It  is  unfortunate  perhaps,  for  our  perceptions  of 
racial  continuity,  that  we  are  rovers  by  disposition. 
Who  runs  across  the  sea,  says  the  Latin  poet,  changes 
his  sky  but  not  his  mind.  True  enough,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  us  to  realize  it.  It  is  hard  for  some  of 
us  to  realize  that  our  emigrant  ancestors  were  the 
same  men  and  women  when  they  set  foot  on  these 
shores  as  when  they  left  the  other  side  some  weeks 
before.  Our  trans-Atlantic  cousins  labor  under  the 
same  difficulties,  for  they  assure  us  continually  that 
we  are  a  '^new"  country.  We  have,  they  say,  the  faults 
and  the  advantages  of  ''youth."  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  at  just  what  point  in  the  passage  the 
education  and  the  habits  and  the  prejudices  of  the  in- 
coming Englishman  dropped  off.  Change  of  environ- 
ment works  wonders  with  habits  and  even  with 
character;  we  must  of  course  recognize  that;  but  it 
certainly  does  not  make  of  the  mind  a  tabula  rasa  on 
which  the  fresh  surroundings  may  absolutely  work 
their  will. 

I  must  say  that  our  migrations  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  continent  have  not  been  productive  of  so  much 
forgetfulness.  I  have  been  struck,  for  instance,  since 
I  came  to  St.  Louis,  with  what  I  may  call  the  source- 
consciousness  of  our  western  population.  Everyone, 
whether  he  is  particularly  interested  in  genealogy  or 
not,  knows  that  his  people  came  from  Vermont  or  Vir- 
ginia or  Pennsylvania.  He  may  not  be  able  to  trace 
his  ancestry,  or  even  to  name  his  great-grandfather; 
but  with  the  source  of  that  ancestry  he  is  always  ac- 
quainted.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  throughout  the 
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Middle  West.    From  this  point  of  view  the  population 
is  not  so  well  mixed  as  it  is  in  the  East.    No  one  in 
Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  can  point  out  to  you,  off- 
hand, the  families  that  came  from  particular  countries 
in  England.    And  yet  in  England,  a  migration  from 
one  country  to  another  is  always  recognized  and  re- 
membered.   A  cousin  of  mine,  visiting  on  an  English 
estate,  was  casually  informed  by  his  host,  ''Our  family 
are  newcomers  in  this  country.     We  moved  in  only 
about  300  years  ago."    From  this  point  of  view  we  are 
all  newcomers  in  America.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
the  years  go  on,  the  elements  of  our  western  popula- 
tion will  not  so  thoroughly  lose  sight  of  their  sources 
as  have  the  Easterners.    It  is  not  likely  that  they  will, 
for  those  sources  are  more  accessible.    We  have  Vir- 
ginia families,  who  still  keep  up  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  old  stock;  Vermont  families  who  spend  each 
summer  on  the  old  homestead;  and  so  on.     The  New 
Englander  did  not   and   could   not  keep   up   similar 
relations  with  Old  England.     Even  the   Southerner, 
who  did  it  for  a  time,  had  to  drop  it.    Our  inter-com- 
munication with  Europe  has  grown  enormously  in  vol- 
ume,  but  little  of  it,   if  any,   is  due   to  continuous 
ancestral  interest,  although  a  revived  general  interest 
has  sprung  up  and  is  to  be  commended. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  interest 
in  sources,  where  is  exists,  is  very  far  from  an  intelli- 
gent connection  with  the  body  of  historical  fact.  When 
a  man  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  an  ancestor  took  part 
in  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party,  has  he  taken  any 
pains  to  ascertain  what  actually  took  place  on  that  oc- 
casion? If  he  claims  descent  from  Pocahontas,  can 
he  tell  us  just  how  much  of  what  we  currently  believe 
of  her  is  fact  and  how  much  is  myth?    If  he  knows  that 
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his  family  came  from  Cheshire,  England,  and  was  es- 
tablished and  well-known  there  for  centuries,  what 
does  he  know  of  the  history  of  Cheshire  and  of  the 
connection  of  his  ancestors  with  it  I  Our  interest,  when 
it  exists,  is  concentrated  too  much  on  trivial  hap- 
penings. We  know  and  boast  that  an  ancestor  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  without  knowing  of  the  family 
doings  before  and  after  that  event.  Of  course,  con- 
nection with  some  one  picturesque  event  serves  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  focus  the  interest,  but 
these  events  should  serve  as  starting  points  for  in- 
vestigation rather  than  resting  points  where  interest 
begins  and  ends.  Historical  students  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  about  the  battle 
of  Hastings  without  understanding  the  causes  and 
forces  that  led  to  it  and  proceeded  from  it,  and  the 
daily  lives  and  thoughts  of  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
from  captain  to  spearman. 

This  failure  to  link  up  family  history  with  general 
history  is  responsible  for  many  sad  losses  of  historical 
material.  Many  persons  do  not  understand  the  value 
of  old  letters  and  diaries ;  many  who  do,  keep  them 
closely  in  the  family  archives  where  they  are  unknown 
and  unappreciated.  Old  letters  containing  material 
that  bears  in  any  way  on  the  events,  customs  or  life  of 
the  time,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  local  historical 
society.  If  they  contain  private  matter,  seal  up  the 
packet  and  require  that  it  shall  remain  sealed  for  a 
century,  if  you  wish;  but  do  not  bum  it.  The  feeling 
that  destroys  such  documents  is  simply  evidence  that 
we  are  historically  valuing  the  individual  and  the  fam- 
ily above  the  community,  just  as  we  still  are  in  so 
many  other  fields  of  thought.     I  cannot  tolerate  the 
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idea  that  we  shall  ultimately  think  only  in  terms  of  the 
common  good,  the  smaller  units,  the  man,  the  family 
must  not  lose  their  influence,  but  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  general  welfare  must  be  better 
understood  and  more  generally  recognized;  and  this 
must  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  historical  records  and  to  our  historical  conscious- 
ness. 

Ancestral  feeling  should,  in  this  way,  always  be  his- 
torical, not  individual.  A  man  is  right  to  be  personally 
proud  of  his  own  achievements,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  properly  take  the  same  kind  of  pride  in 
that  of  others,  whether  related  to  him  by  blood  or  not. 
But  there  are  other  kinds  of  legitimate  pride — family 
pride,  racial  pride,  group  pride  of  all  sorts,  where  the 
feeling  is  not  personal.  If  any  member  of  a  family,  a 
profession  or  any  association,  has  so  conducted  him- 
self that  credit  is  gained  for  the  whole  body,  it  is 
proper  that  this  kind  of  group  pride  should  be  felt  by 
each  member  of  the  body,  and  in  the  case  of  a  family, 
where  the  bond  is  one  of  blood,  the  group  feeling 
should  be  stronger  and  the  group  pride,  if  it  is  proper 
to  feel  it  at  all,  may  be  of  peculiar  strength,  provided 
it  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  pride  due  to 
personal  achievement.  And  when  the  member  of  the 
family  in  whom  one  takes  pride  is  an  ancestor,  this 
means,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  feeling  should  be  his- 
torical, not  individual.  And  anything  that  tends  to 
lift  our  interest  from  the  individual  to  the  historical 
plane — to  make  us  cease  from  congratulating  our- 
selves personally  on  some  connection  with  the  good 
and  great  and  substitute  a  feeling  of  group  pride 
shared  in  common  by  some  body  to  which  we  all  be- 
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long,  is  acting  toward  this  desirable  end.  The  body 
may  be  a  family ;  it  may  be  the  community  or  the  state ; 
it  may  be  as  broad  as  humanity  itself,  for  we  may  all 
be  proud  of  the  world's  greatest.  Or  it  may  be  a  body 
like  our  own,  formed  to  cherish  the  memories  of  fore- 
bears in  some  particular  line  of  endeavor,  in  some 
particular  place  or  at  some  particular  era.  Our  an- 
cestry is  part  of  our  history ;  so  long  as  our  regard  for 
it  is  properly  interwoven  with  our  historical  sense,  no 
one  can  properly  charge  us  with  laying  the  foundation 
for  aristocracy.  We  are  rather  making  true  democ- 
racy possible,  for  such  is  the  case  only  when  the 
elements  of  a  community  are  closely  united  by  ties  of 
blood,  interest  and  knowledge — by  pride  in  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  by  determination  that  the  stand- 
ard set  by  these  men  and  women  of  old  shall  be  worthily 
upheld. 

The  President:  In  these  piping  days  of  agitation 
over  that  billboard  nuisance  which  has  the  bad  habit 
of  not  staying  dead,  I  am  reminded  in  thinking  of  the 
dear  old  lady,  who,  filled  with  vivid  memories  of  the 
glory  of  the  Eock  of  Gibraltar  as  she  had  once  seen 
it,  touched  by  the  magic  brush  of  the  setting  sun,  was 
shocked  by  the  picture  of  its  glory  besmirched  and  its 
dignity  demeaned  by  the  glaring  name  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company  painted  in  gigantic  letters  across  its 
face.  Her  indignation  over  the  ruthless  enterprise  of 
the  American  exploiting  advertiser  betokened  her  un- 
familiarity  with  ''nature  faking,"  such  as  we  were  all 
treated  to  by  that  famous  pant  company  which  pub- 
lished photographs  of  the  landing  spot  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  with  these  inscriptions  deep  chiselled  in  its 
enduring  granite.     On  the  obverse, — 
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"We  may  live  without  music,  poetry  and  art, 

We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without  heart, 

We  may  live  without  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts, 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  pants." 
(Laughter.) 

While  on  the  reverse  appears, — 

"When   the   pant-hunter,   pantless,   panteth   for   pants, 

He   pants  for  the  best  pants   the   pant  market   grants; 

But   he   panteth   unpanted,   until   he   implants 

Himself  in  a  pair  of  our  Plymouth  Rock  Pants." 

(Laughter.) 

You  will  remember  that  Macauley  once  said  the 
Puritans  hated  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  specta- 
tors. Macauley  held  no  brief  for  the  Puritans,  but  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  the  brief  in  the  case  for  Puri- 
tanism from  the  lay  advocate,  Mr.  Henry  Leverott 
Chase.     (Applause.) 


THE  CASE  FOR  PURITANISM. 

Address  of  Mr.  Henry  Leverett  Chase. 

A  year  or  two  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Atlantic, 
an  article  of  more  than  passing  significance. 

It  was  by  an  Italian,  Ferrero,  the  well-known  his- 
torian of  ancient  Rome,  and  depicted  vividly  and 
succinctly  his  impressions  of  this  country  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  here. 

Wearied  by  incessant  study,  he  turned  with  relief  to 
the  recreation  he  expected  to  find  by  entering  for 
awhile  into  the  new  civilization  of  America.  To  his  sur- 
prise, however,  he  found  here  a  replica,  so  to  speak, 
of  conditions  extant  in  the  later  republican  and  in  the 
earlier  imperial  Rome.    For  here  in  the  United  States 
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there  was  nothing  especially  new  in  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  but  there  is  proceeding  a  curious  re-enact- 
ment of  the  old  struggle,  he  says, '  *  between  traditional 
Roman  puritanism  and  the  refined,  corrupt,  artistic 
civilization  of  the  Hellenized  East." 

"For  centuries,  the  old  Roman  Aristocracy  sought 
through  legislation  and  example  and  especially  through 
religion,  to  impose  upon  all  classes,  simple  and  pure 
customs,  to  check  the  increase  of  luxury,  to  keep  the 
family  united  and  strong,  to  curb  dissolute  and  per- 
verse instincts,  to  give  a  character  of  decency  and 
propriety  to  all  forms  of  amusements,  even  at  the  cost 
of  imposing  upon  all  aspects  of  Roman  life  an  un- 
adorned simplicity  and  rendering  difficult  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts." 

And  he  goes  on  admirably  to  show  how  the  very 
infamy  of  those  days,  extending  from  the  death  of  Sulla 
to  the  death  of  Nero,  is  made  vivid  to  us  because  of  the 
reaction  of  the  severe  Roman  tradition  against  the  cor- 
rupting taint  of  Asiatic  civilization.  If  there  were 
not  the  virtuous  inheritance  still  current,  then  we 
should  not  have  been  glutted  by  the  stories  of  the  vice 
of  the  period  for,  he  says,  "to  the  old  Roman  con- 
science that  first  bold  appearance  of  alien  ways  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  that  first  open  attempt  at  a  life  freed 
from  the  conventions,  was  nothing  short  of  an  awful 
calamity."  So,  by  contrast,  a  later  period,  "like  that 
of  the  Antonines,  in  which  corruption  was  much  deep- 
er, has  passed  in  history  as  relatively  moral  simply 
because  at  that  time  puritanism  was  no  longer  living." 

Thus,  he  argues,  the  stir  so  frequent  in  America 
over  its  alleged  voluptuousness  and  debauchery  is 
evidence  that  we  are  still  traditionally  moral  for,  in 
"R^'iirope  there  in  an  Antonine  calm,  only  because  no 
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reaction  is  possible  there  to-day  as  vice  is  no  longer  a 
monster,  but  merely  the  pack-horse  of  pleasure. 

Now  the  significant  thing  about  all  this,  the  thing 
that  counts  to  us  as  New  England  folk,  is  that  Ferrero 
ascribes  wholly  to  us  the  preservation,  so  far,  of  that 
wholesome  restraint  without  which  we  would  all  sink 
into  the  common  stew  of  an  effete  civilization. 

''Rome,"  he  says,  "was  founded  by  a  puritanical 
religion  and  so  it  was  with  New  England,  and  New 
England  was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  United 
States  was  formed  by  a  process  of  aggregation.  This 
puritanic  religion  stamped  American  society  with  a 
seriousness,  austerity  and  simplicity,  which^  in  Amer- 
ica, as  in  Rome,  was  preserved  without  effort.  It  was 
preserved  just  so  long  as  the  times  were  hard  and 
difficult,  just  so  long  as  men  were  satisfied  with  a  mod- 
est hard-earned  competency." 

I  can  perhaps  speak  the  more  frankly  about  Puri- 
tanism, as  I  certainly  can  the  more  critically,  because 
I  have,  like  so  many  of  my  fellows,  wholly  abandoned 
the  faith  of  my  fathers. 

There  is  a  decidedly  unlovely  aspect  to  Puritanism 
— dour,  glum,  self-satisfied — the  religion  of  our  an- 
cestors seems  provokingly  narrow  and  provinciaL 

The  original  Puritan  must  have  been  exceedingly  try- 
ing with  his  affected  nasal  tones,  his  constant  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  and  his  assumption  of  a  personal 
ascetism  which  grew,  when  he  had  the  opportunity, 
into  public  tyranny.  Puritanism  fell  like  a  black 
cloud  upon  all  the  light,  the  beauty,  the  joy  of  life. 
Happily,  I  think,  we  didn't  go  quite  as  far  in  New 
England  as  somebody  did  in  Scotland  in  striving  to 
enact  that  ''no  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no 
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mother  her  child  on  the  Sabbath-day."  Nevertheless^ 
the  tone  of  life  was  distinctly  Hebraic  and  Sabbath 
observance  dominated  the  Christian  Lord's  day. 

The  climate  of  New  England  fitted  well  with  the 
stern  theocracy,  merging  church  and  state  into  one. 

It  was  a  battle  field  well  chosen  for  Armageddon 
and  there  our  fathers  wrestled  with  savages,  with 
storm  and  with  Satan. 

We  all  know  how  easily  an  assumed  simplicity 
breeds  a  hateful  hypocricy  and  surely  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  the  attempt  to  continue  a  severity  of  life 
amidst  the  trappings  of  freshly  attained  wealth. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  advantage  of  New  Eng- 
land breeding  know  all  the  tares  .amongst  the  wheat, 
and  we  can  laugh  together  over  the  little  meannesses 
that  characterize,  not  ourselves  of  course,  but  some  of 
our  neighbors. 

But  aside  from  its  petty  concomitants  and  its  arro- 
gant intolerance,  think  of  the  discipline  which,  forbid- 
ding as  it  was,  trained  our  people  into  a  force  which 
counted  and  is  yet  counting  to-day.  Think  of  a  century 
or  more  of  constant  effort  in  attempting  an  ideal 
which,  however  impossible  to  human  nature,  neverthe- 
less, had  a  nobility  of  its  own  worth  striving  for. 

It  is  true  a  scorn  of  formalities  bred  an  extreme  of 
formalism — for  what  can  be  moie  formal  than  a  New 
England  meeting  house?  Still  the  constant  stress  on 
the  naked  truth,  the  austere  neglect  of  the  arts,  the 
fatalism  of  a  Cahanistic  view  of  nature  and  grace — 
all  contributed  to  a  self-reliance,  and  independency  of 
spirit  most  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  free  state. 

Wliat,  indeed,  is  more  delightfully  democratic  and 
wholesome  to-day  than   an   unspoiled   New  England 
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town,  as  free  from  the  alien  as  is,  for  example.  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts? 

It  matters  not  whether  a  man  has  succeeded  finan- 
cially or  failed,  there  is  the  same  blood  and  the  same 
freedom  from  sycophancy.  The  man  presiding  as  clerk 
at  the  druggist's,  in  his  long  linen  duster,  is  actually 
as  well  bred  as  his  more  fortunate  neighbor  alighting 
from  his  motor — there  is,  at  any  rate,  the  same  linen 
duster,  and  there  is  the  respect  shown  to  all  the  little 
trades-people  by  scrupulously  addressing  them  as  Mr. 
This  or  Mrs.  That — which,  of  course,  evidences  their 
equality. 

Surely,  without  disparagement  of  other  sections  of 
our  beloved  country  and  with  due  respect  to  those  par- 
ticular localities  where  we  nomadic  Yankees  may  have 
chanced  to  settle,  is  not  a  certain  pride  in  our  descent 
justified  by  the  deeds  and  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers f 

I  suppose  to  all  of  us  the  statue  of  St.  Gaudens  best 
portrays  the  typical  Puritan  man  for,  stamped  upon 
every  feature,  his  force  of  character,  his  rigidity  of 
will,  are  patent. 

And  as  for  the  Puritan  woman,  the  following  epi- 
taph on  an  ancestress  of  mine,  the  wife  of  an  early 
president  of  Harvard,  idealizes  her  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Seventeenth  century;  it  being  composed,  "Upon 
the  deathe  of  ye  pious  Mother-in-Grod,  Mistress 
Katherine  Chauncey,  deceased,  the  24th  November, 
1667." 

"Here  lie&  interr'd  within  this  shrine 
A  spirit  meek,  a  soul  divine, 
Endow'd  with  grace  and  piety, 
Excelling  in  humility; 
Preferring  God's  commands  above 
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All  fine  delights,  and  this  world's  love. 

Whilst  here  she  lived,  she  took  delight 

In  reading,  praying  day  and  night. 

In  faith  she  was  a  Puritan. 

Daily  from  self  to  Christ  she  ran 

For  aid  and  help  whilst  here  she  staid: 

O,  this  was  ye  sweet  heavenly  trade 

Of  this  renown'd  matron  which 

Was  to  all  Saints  a  pattern  rich, 

Most  richly  fraught  with  grace  sublime 

With  meekness  and  with  love  divine: 

By  hope  she  lived,  in  grace  she  stood 

Wash'd  from  her  sins  with  Xt's  own  blood. 

Active  and  constant  she  was  here, 

In  heaven  above  ye  palm  she  wears: 

With  Xt  she  reigns,  in  heaven  she  sings, 

Hosannas  to  her  Lord  and  King. 

Activity  and  constancy  linked  with  meekness  and 
liumility  is  not  a  combination  of  the  qualities  exactly 
in  demand  just  now  by  the  modern  feminist — but  that 
is  another  story. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  impress  of  this  New  England 
Puritanism  on  our  nation  is  quite  similar  to  that  earlier 
Puritanism  which  made  Rome  master  of  the  world. 

It  was  almost  as  though  the  New  England  folk  were 
a  chosen  people,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  and  that 
the  storm  and  stress  of  their  life  were  necessary,  in 
God's  Providence,  to  fit  them  as  leaders  of  a  mighty 
nation  through  the  trials  of  the  wilderness  into  the 
promised  land  of  a  free  and  glorious  country  with 
milk  and  honey  blest. 

Surely  none  of  us,  wherever  our  enterprise  may 
carry  us,  loses  that  toughness  of  fibre,  that  love  of 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  that  stem  sense  of  duty,  that 
steadiness  so  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  republic — all 
of  which  are  directly  the  heritage  from  our  puritan 
ancestors. 
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''0  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our 
fathers  have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that 
thou  did'st  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before 
them. ' ' 

Never  can  the  puritan  character  be  spared  from  the 
commonwealth,  and  never  was  it  more  needed  than  to- 
day to  cause  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  hosts  from 
Megiddo. 

Long  may  we  New  Englanders  uphold  those  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  the  nation  great,  long  may  our 
hearts  throb  with  a  common  hope  of  our  calling  as 
men  who  walk  humbly  with  God. 

The  President :  The  best  animal  story  I  ever  heard 
had  something  to  do  with  an  elastic  conscience  which 
was  not  of  the  New  England  variety.  It  is  a  true 
story,  and  it  all  happened  here  in  St.  Louis.  The 
daughter  of  one  of  our  friends,  at  the  early  age  of 
eight,  was  given  to  drawing  the  long  bow,  and  her 
mother  was  always  seeking  a  way  to  build  up  a  con- 
science having  regard  to  veracity;  and  one  day  when 
the  little  girl  came  in  from  a  walk  and  reported  with 
perfect  sang  froid  that  she  had  just  met  a  lion  on 
Kingshighway,  her  mother  took  her  to  one  side  and 
said: 

''Now,  my  dear,  that  is  quite  impossible.  You 
couldn't  have  met  a  lion  on  Kingshighway.  That  is 
absurd.    Now,  what  did  you  meet!" 

"Why,"  she  said,  "Mother,  I  thought  it  was  a  lion." 

And  her  mother  said,  "No,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible; you  couldn't  have  met  a  lion  there." 

"Well,  mother,  it  may  have  been  a  very  large  dog, 
but  I  certainly  thought  it  was  a  lion."  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  her  mother,  after  trying  as  well  as  she 
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could  to  point  out  to  her  the  error  of  her  ways,  told 
her  that  she  must,  that  night  when  she  said  her  pray- 
ers, pray  for  forgiveness;  trying  in  that  way  to 
emphasize  the  wickedness  of  such  departures  from  the 
truth.  The  next  morning,  seeking  to  learn  if  her  in- 
junction had  been  obeyed,  she  asked  the  child  if  she 
had  prayed  for  forgiveness;  and  the  latter  replied, — 

*'Why  yes,  mother,  I  prayed  for  forgiveness,  just 
as  you  asked  me,  and  God  said,  'Why,  that's  all  right. 
Miss  Perkins,  I  think  I  should  have  mistaken  him  for 
a  lion  myself.'  "     (Prolonged  laughter.) 

The  New  England  brand  may  have  been  the  kind 
that  inspired  Shakespeare's  words  in  King  Richard 
III, — * '  My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues 
and  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale  and  every 
tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. ' '  But  what  the  simon- 
pure  New  England  conscience  stands  for,  as  an  asset 
or  a  liability,  will  be  set  forth  by  "one  who  knows." 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  William 
L.  R.  Gifford.     (Applause.) 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSCIENCE. 

Address  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  R.  Gifford. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  New  England 
Society. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  guest  who  accepts 
your  hospitality,  to  present  his  credentials.  All  I  have 
to  say  on  that  point  is  that  my  ancestors  have  lived 
very  quietly  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  for  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  My  colleague  over 
there,  Mr.  Bostwick,  thinks  he  came  from  the  land  of 
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steady  habits  because  he  hails  from  Connecticut.  This 
was  once  true,  but  that  more  or  less  uncertain  region 
has  now  moved  Eastward,  like  a  depression  in  the 
weather  map.  and  is  now  located  in  my  native  town  of 
New  Bedford,  which  has  just  elected  a  mayor  for  his 
seventeenth  term.  (Laughter.)  Inasmuch  as  I  have 
not  lived  in  New  Bedford  for  nearly  twenty  years,  it 
is  no  more  than  fair  to  admit  that  the  habits  of  its 
people  seem  to  have  grown  steadier  since  I  left. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Chase,  who  spoke  on  Puritanism  a 
few  minutes  ago,  told  me, — I  will  not  say  told  me, — 
intimated  to  me  his  solicitude  lest  the  current  which 
he  intended  to  start  and  which  would  reach  its  culmi- 
nation with  Mr.  Phillips,  might  not  be  successfully 
conducted  by  my  chosen  subject.  I  accepted  his  fears 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  tendered,  and  on  this 
account  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  pick  out  a  subject  of 
which  very  little  is  known.  Therefore,  I  chose  the  New 
England  conscience.  (Laughter.)  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  whatever  it  is,  we  should  be  gratefuj  for 
it.  Even  the  most  callous  ought  to  have  some  feeling 
of  pride,  however  rudely  repressed,  in  the  thought  that 
he  hails  from  a  region  of  which  the  very  name  sug- 
gests a  moral  attribute. 

Now,  when  one  recalls  how  often  one  hears  of  the 
New  England  conscience,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
discover  how  little  is  to  be  found  in  print  concerning 
it.  About  conscience  in  general  and  liberty  of  con- 
science, one  may  read  to  his  heart's  content;  bujt  the 
particular  inward  monitor  that  has  so  influenced  New 
England  is  something  of  which  we  have  little  but  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  I  fear  we  must  put  in  that  group 
of  fascinating  New  England  mysteries  which  include 
the  Borden  murder  and  the  sea  serpent  of  Nahant. 
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(Laughter.)  At  the  solution  of  a  mystery  everybody 
has  a  fair  shot ;  and  my  own  belief,  based  on  a  careful, 
though  possibly  not  exhaustive,  investigation,  is  that 
the  so-called  New  England  conscience  made  its  first 
appearance  with  the  arrival  of  my  direct  ancestor. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  my  proud,  though 
somewhat  lonely,  distinction  that  he  did  not  come  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  He  waited  until  the  venturesome 
pioneers  who  sailed  on  that  immortal  vessel  of  elastic 
dimensions  had  cleared  up  the  beach,  and  he  then 
grounded  his  shallop  gently  on  the  shores  of  Sandwich. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  he  brought  the 
conscience  with  him  by  reason  of  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  he  brought  very  little  else.  Prodigal  he  must 
have  been,  like  too  many  of  his  descendants,  with  the 
result  that  what  should  have  become  a  proud,  even 
though  disquieting,  family  inheritance  was  speedily 
dissipated  throughout  the  colony. 

The  community  manifestations  of  the  New  England 
conscience,  as  distinguished  from  the  individual,  have 
been  many  and  varied,  and  often  picturesque.  We 
are  assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  on  such  an  occasion  the  claims  of 
the  Pilgrim  colony  are  paramount;  yet  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  New  England  conscience  found  among  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  surroundings  far  more 
congenial  to  its  development  than  it  had  among  the 
Separatists  of  Plymouth.  For  example,  conscience 
banished  Roger  Williams  from  Massachusetts  and 
thereby  gave  Mr.  Mauran's  home  land  its  patron 
saint;  it  hanged  a  few  Quakers  on  Boston  Common 
and  thus  helped  indirectly  to  establish  the  Newport 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends;  and,  in  the  next  century, 
it  created  the  most  picturesque  hunger    (or  rather. 
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thirst)  strike  in  our  history,  which  cuhninated  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  community  conscience,  however,  required  the 
large  canvas  of  a  great  occasion  to  produce  its  full 
effect.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  George  Ellis,  '  *  the  enlight- 
ened conscience  was  not  a  common  luminary.  Individ- 
uals most  tenacious  of  their  own  consciences  were 
most  grudging  of  the  consciences  of  others. ' '  Obvious- 
ly, the  rule  of  conscience  could  not,  in  the  long  run, 
make  for  civic  peace  in  every  day  affairs,  and  so,  as 
years  have  passed,  the  corporate  New  England  con- 
science, which  acted  in  restraint  of  individualism  in 
the  Seventeenth  century,  has  gradually  been  dissolv- 
ing into  its  component  parts.  The  growth  of  individ- 
ual freedom  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  making  New 
England  (Boston  in  particular,  of  course,)  a  favorite 
starting  point  for  new  cults.  And  the  autocratic  sway 
of  conscience  has  changed  to  such  an  extent  that,  al- 
though an  ancestor  of  mine  was  arrested  for  refusing 
to  pay  a  church  tax,  a  member  of  my  wife's  family 
was  the  author  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  histories 
of  Congregationalism. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  conscientious  scruple, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  New  England. 
It  is  so  hard  for  the  conscientious  scruple  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  strict  honesty  and  sincerity  that  it  has 
distinctly  lost  caste.  I  recall  friends  of  my  early  youth 
whose  juvenile  souls  were  frequently  embittered  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  in  the  harbor  on 
Sundays,  while  their  scrupulous  parents  drove  comfort- 
ably into  the  country, — solely,  of  course,  for  the  sake 
of  exercising  the  horses.  And  were  no  other  reason 
at  hand,  we  should  still  look  upon  the  conscientious 
scruple   with   deep    distrust   because   of   its    sinister 
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record  as  a  bulwark  against  the  performance  of  disa- 
greeable duties. 

The  New  England  conscience  is  the  butt  of  many  a 
jest,  and  this  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  is  still  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  though  its  manifesta- 
tions lack  the  direct  simplicity  of  an  earlier  day.  If  I 
dared  attempt  a  serious  definition,  I  should  term  it  the 
principle  of  restraint  in  character.  Such  it  is  in  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life;  but  should  a  great  crisis  con- 
front the  New  England  people,  the  conscience  of  that 
people  will  come  forth,  like  Hawthorne's  Gray  Cham- 
pion, armed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  deep  conviction. 
The  day  when  this  shall  no  longer  be  possible,  will  be 
the  day  when  we  shall  cease  to  take  pride  in  the  land 
of  our  birth.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  President:  The  Power  of  Personality:  I  bid 
you  mark  well  and  ponder  the  title  of  the  address 
which  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  our 
distinguished  guest,  the  rector  of  St.  Peters.  He 
claims  Ohio  as  his  birthplace,  but  from  the  first  I  have 
been  convinced  that  some  of  those  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand who  walked  down  the  Mayflower's  gangplank 
onto  Plymouth  Eock  could,  with  truth  and  reason, 
claim  him  for  the  New  England  Society,  My  curiosity 
was  so  keenly  aroused,  not  only  by  the  title  he  se- 
lected for  his  address,  but  also  by  the  evidence  he 
displays  of  acute  patriotism,  that  I  followed  the  well 
known  methods  of  Sherlock  Holmes  in  connecting  to- 
gether these  clews,  and  I  have  been  rewarded  by  get- 
ting the  facts  of  an  incident  in  his  early  youth  which 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  influence  on  him  of  the 
Power  of  Personality  of  Garibaldi  and  George  Wash- 
ington, and  of  participation  in  a  patriotic  demonstra- 
tion which  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  in 
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his  blood  there  must  be  some  tincture  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Here  is  my  proof. 
While  studying  for  the  ministry,  it  is  said  that  on  one 
memorable  Washington's  birthday  he  was  the  leader 
of  a  successful  revolt  against  the  orders  to  attend 
classes  as  usual.  Classes  were  abandoned  and  he  or- 
ganized a  high  class  musical  aggregation  armed  with 
tin  pans,  tin  horns,  coal  hods,  pokers  and  the  like, 
while  at  its  head,  leading  the  grand  march,  he  placed, 
— plainly  influenced  by  the  Power  of  Personality  of 
Garibaldi, — an  organ-grinder  from  sunny  Italy,  with 
his  monkey.  (Laughter.)  Now,  on  that  same  night, 
at  a  dignified  banquet  in  honor  of  the  day,  some  one 
asked  the  very  natural  question,  **Who  was  George 
Washington?"  And  since  they  say  that  no  voice  was 
louder  nor  feet  more  rhythmic  in  giving  the  time-hon- 
ored answer  than  those  of  our  guest,  who  can  doubt 
my  conclusion  or  minimize  the  effect  upon  him  of  the 
Power  of  Personality  of  George  Washington?  The 
immediate  effect  of  his  leadership  of  these  patriotic 
outbursts  was  the  announcement  the  following  year  of 
a  full  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  Power  of  Personality  than  one  who  through 
that  same  power,  has  made  for  himself,  a  foremost 
place  in  our  midst;  the  Reverend  ZeBamey  T. 
Phillips.  (Ajjplause.) 
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THE  POWER  OF  PERSONALITY. 
Address  of  Rev.  Z.  B.  T.  Phillips. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

After  these  somewhat  ambiguous  introductory  re- 
marks, which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny,  because  they 
are  more  or  less  true,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  and  almost  overcome  by  these 
speeches  that  have  been  prepared,  written  and  deliv- 
ered, and  which  you  also  have  marked  and  inwardly 
digested.  We  have  seen  the  strange  paradox  of  the 
laity  leading  in  things  religious.  The  clerical  side 
has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Bostwick,  and  although 
some  of  you  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  his  subject  is 
^ot  really  a  religious  one,  nevertheless,  history  and 
heredity  have  a  very  decided  religious  significance, 
because  there  is  to-day  a  tremendous  discussion  in  the 
religious  world  whether  heredity  or  environment  is  the 
greater  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  the  New 
England  conscience  is  one  which  involves  of 
course  the  religious  motive,  and  certainly  the  ar- 
raignment of  Puritanism,  given  by  my  High-Church 
brother  here,  stirred  some  of  us  to  the  very  depths, 
and  though  I  may  not  agree  entirely  with  all  that  he 
said,  I  cannot  but  admire  his  temerity  in  voicing  here 
among  New  Englanders  the  sentiments  he  voiced  a 
moment  ago.  History,  heredity.  New  England  con- 
science and  the  influence  of  Puritanism  —  all 
these  are  bound  up  in  Personality.  Wlien 
you  stop  to  think,  it  was  Immanuel  Kani?  who,  first 
in  discussing  personality,  distinguished  between  the 
''I  as  knowing"  and  the  ''I  as  known."     Pie  got  to 
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the  root  of  all  things  by  distinguishing  the  subjective 
self  from  the  other  self.  And  when  we  get  that  con- 
ception, and  try  to  believe  that  there  is  something  out- 
side ourselves,  that  there  is  a  selfhood  which  we  our- 
selves must  be  conscious  of  and  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain it,  we  must  make  it  perfect,  we  realize  what  self 
means.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  personality.  Personality  and  in- 
dividuality are  generally  so  bound  up  together  that 
when  a  man  establishes  his  own  personality  he  does 
so  in  order  that  he  may  make  it  a  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  that  which  he  sees  and  hears,  that 
which  the  rhythm  of  his  own  heart  has  caught ;  and  if 
it  beat  in  harmony  with  the  heart  of  things  in  the 
world,  that  man  has  developed  his  own  personality. 
He  has  made  for  himself  something  real  and  lasting 
and  something  which  to  all  of  his  fellow  men  is  an 
objective  reality,  and  when  he  has  made  of  himself  an 
objective  reality  he  stands  for  himself,  and  when  the 
man  is  imbued  with  that  which  he  sees  and  ought  to 
do  and  is  so  bound  up  with  those  forces  which  make 
for  his  selfhood  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  for  them  in 
order  that  personality  may  be  fully  determined  in  the 
world,  then  he  realized  the  power  of  influence  and 
not  until  then. 

We  are  in  the  habit,  I  think,  of  confusing  the  two 
words,  idealization  and  idolatry.  The  men  from  New 
England,  or  the  men  from  Old  England,  the  men  from 
Germany,  the  men  from  France,  the  men  from  Greece 
or  Rome,  the  men  from  uttermost  parts  of  the  world 
who  have  influenced  our  civilization,  and  whose  blood 
flows  through  our  veins  to-day,  these  men  have  every 
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one  of  them,  the  right  to  our  idealization  in  so  far  as 
they  rose  above  the  level  of  mediocrity  and  did  some- 
thing in  the  world ;  but  they  have  not  the  right  to  our 
idolatry".  And  the  one  thing  I  would  say,  in  passing, 
about  New  England,  (and  I  have  been  there  a  great 
deal)  is,  that  you  built  up  your  ideals  but  you  did  not 
idolize  them.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
idealizing  and  idolizing ;  and  by  idealizing,  I  mean  this : 
I  was  reading  recently  in  a  volume  published  by  a 
celebrated  Congressional  clergyman  that  sometimes 
men  lived  the  lives  of  saints,  and  bye  and  bye  they 
were  canonized ;  and  that  there  were  martyrs  who  lived 
and  died  for  their  convictions,  and  bye  and  bye  their 
relics  were  sought;  and  at  one  time  there  were  proph- 
ets, tried  by  fire,  who  had  visions  of  things  undreamed 
of  by  common  mortals  and  bye  and  bye  there  were 
great  mausoleums  built  for  them.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  idealizing  and  idolatry.  And  it  seems 
to  me  sometimes  we  have  got  the  husk  without  the 
kernel;  and  you  take  that  element  of  personality  out 
of  the  old  Puritan  leadership,  take  it  out  of  the  old 
Pilgrim  Father,  take  it  out  of  the  Virginia  patriot,  take 
it  out  of  the  sturdy,  rugged  Middle  Westerner,  what 
have  you  left?  Absolutely  nothing.  It  is  the  power 
in  this  nation.  Go  back  historically  for  a  few  years. 
We  have  only  a  little  more  than  a  century  of  history 
here  and  as  we  look  at  our  country,  what  is  it?  Is 
it  the  events  that  come  up  first  before  our  mind 's  eye  ? 
No,  it  is  not  the  events  that  are  so  pronounced  in  our 
memory,  but  it  is  the  man  who  embodies  certain  ideals 
and  brings  about  the  events.  So,  in  the  realm  of  his- 
tory, history  is  personality ;  and,  when  we  come  to  that 
which  we  speak  of  as  the  New  England  conscience,  it 
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means  that  some  man,  bolder  than  the  rest,  forging 
ahead  and  breaking  with  the  thraldom  of  habit  of  his 
ancestors,  saw  and  heard,  and  dared  something  for 
God  and  said,  "No,  I  will  not  stand  here,  under  the 
tyranny  and  thraldom  of  the  devil,  but,  as  a  free  man 
I  will  serve  God  as  I  deem  best."  And  that  man,  true 
to  his  own  convictions,  so  impressed  upon  his  fellow 
men  the  idea  to  which  he  was  committed  that  the  Puri- 
tan conscience  and  Puritanism  and  the  New  England 
conscience  and  all  the  rest  of  it  were  made  possible, 
but  it  was  through  personality  that  it  came  about. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  next  thing.  What  do  we 
mean  by  jjersonality  to-day?  Because,  after  all,  while 
we  are  here  at  a  New  England  celebration,  our  civiliza- 
tion. East,  West,  North  or  South,  is  all  one,  and  we 
are  all  one.  There  is  only  one  thing  big  enough  to  im~ 
press  us  all.  There  is  only  one  thing  big  enough  to 
allay  all  differences  of  opinion  and  one  language  large 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  barriers  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  and  that  is  the  langaiage  of  a  common 
personality.  I  think  that  common  personality  with  all 
its  power  is  misunderstood  to-day,  and  misunderstood 
here  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  misunderstood  here  because 
many  men  come  seeking  after  those  things  which  mean 
merely  the  accumulation  of  something  outside  of  them- 
selves, looking  to  the  power  of  pelf,  of  society,  of  po- 
sition. There  is  no  power  unless  it  is  from  within; 
there  is  no  power  unless  a  man  can  communicate  it 
to  others.  What  great  general  ever  won  a  battle 
with  a  battalion  of  cowards?  Not  one.  A  man  must 
have  the  power  in  order  to  communicate  to  others.  If 
it  is  courage,  pluck,  or  endurance,  he  must  be  able  to 
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transmit  that  quality.  It  is  so  in  music;  tlie  man 
standing  before  the  orchestra  may  know  his  instru- 
ments and  may  have  read  the  score  of  a  famous  com- 
position, but  there  is  something  in  it  that  is  significant 
and  vital  and  he  must  have  it  within  him  and  be  able 
to  communicate  it  to  everyone  of  the  musicians  as  a 
corporate  whole.  That  is  the  thing  that  binds  men 
and  women  to  the  leadership  of  certain  gifted  men. 
It  is  not  enough  that  technique  be  manifested,  but  the 
power  of  communication  must  be  there,  and  that  comes 
from  personality.  Take  the  great  artist  who  sits  at 
the  piano,  or  one  who  plays  the  violin,  or  one  to  whom 
is  given,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  gifts,  the  power  of 
song;  though  one  be  trained  in  technique,  though  the 
tone  be  pure  and  lovely,  though  all  these  associated 
things  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  audience,  what  does 
it  all  amount  to  unless  the  man  or  the  woman  can 
transmit  something  of  himself  or  herself!  Wlien  we 
talk  about  localities,  when  we  discuss  the  New  Eng- 
land conscience,  or  the  Puritan  ideals,  when  we  talk 
about  Southern  provincialism  or  Western  provincial- 
ism, it  is  all  technique,  and  there  is  something  so  far 
above  it  all  and  so  fundamentally  underneath  it  all 
that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  this  great  tech- 
nical discussion.  Men  and  women,  there  is  no  East, 
or  West,  or  North,  or  South ;  that  is  all  technique  and 
technical  language.  And  the  men  of  New  England 
lineage,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  Himself  and  are  able  to  con- 
duct this  great  symphony  of  human  affairs,  and  have 
known  thus  how  to  touch  exactly  the  right  chord.  If 
you  have  that  vital  quality,  you  have  risen  above  all 
these  petty  distinctions  and  you  have  laid  aside  mere 
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technique,  just  as  at  the  piano,  you  do  not  think  merely 
of  notes  or  the  rhythm  but  you  put  yourself  into  the 
music ;  and  if  you  are  singing,  you  sing  what  has  been 
sung  into  your  soul,  you  do  not  try  merely  to  produce 
liquid  tones;  you  put  yourself  into  it. 

And  that  is  what  your  New  England  Society  needs. 
It  needs  the  power  of  personality,  a  corporate  per- 
sonality made  possible  through  individual  personality. 
And  when  I  hear  men  and  women  say  that  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  worth-while  big  things  of  this 
great  city,  or  of  this  great  land,  I  look  at  them  in 
amazement.  When  I  hear  a  man  say  that  he  cares 
neither  for  creed  nor  religion,  I  watch  him,  and  fre- 
quently I  see  that  that  man  goes  out  to  do  something 
for  his  fellow  men,  not  before  man,  but  before  God 
that  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  may  reward  him 
openly.  Here  is  the  power  of  personality,  but  the  per- 
sonality and  technique  do  not  synchronize,  and  the 
great  majority  of  us  find  as  we  get  away  from  religious 
technique,  or  philosophic  technique,  or  social  tech- 
nique, that  we  get  closer  to  God  and  we  want  to  be 
big  enough  and  progressive  enough  to  be  all  that  God 
has  intended  us  to  be  in  life,  through  the  giving  out,  of 
all  that  He  has  made  possible,  through  these  func- 
tions of  personality.  The  power  of  personality,  what 
is  its  limitation?  Its  limitation  is  not  known.  For 
when  man  becomes  himself  and  is  transformed  by  the 
thing  which  he  sees  and  is  inspired  by,  and  also  the 
thing  which  he  hears  he  has  got  to  be  that  which  God 
had  willed  him  to  be  as  an  individual.  And  here  is 
another  mistake  that  so  many  of  us  make.  The  power 
of  personality  is  not  that  power  which  makes  one  man 
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like  another,  but  it  is  that  which  communicates  to 
one  man  somehow  the  vision  to  be  himself  and  the 
best  and  the  biggest  and  the  noblest  thing  that  God 
Himself  wants  to  make  him.  I  love  to  think  of  what 
you  men  and  women  can  do,  what  you  can  do  in  a 
corporate  way,  by  beginning  in  the  home  and  impress- 
ing your  personality  upon  your  children,  so  that  they 
may  bring  back  to  you  love  for  love,  different  only  in 
kind,  perhaj^s  the  same  in  degree,  but  through  love, 
through  individual  love,  to  bring  that  out  through  all 
the  restrictions  which  are  normally  and  dutifully  and 
lovingly  placed  upon  them,  bringing  it  out  into  a 
wider  circle  than  the  family,  to  make  it  radiate  into 
the  city,  and  from  the  city  to  the  state  and  to  the 
world.  For  it  is  personality,  after  all,  that  dominates 
the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men;  and  there  is  one 
thing  that  to-day  stands  out  challenging  the  ages  as 
never  before.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee,  who  walked  and  talked  among  men,  who  lived 
his  life  among  men,  whose  lips  gave  forth  the  greatest* 
sermon  that  was  ever  preached,  because  it  came  from 
the  pulpit  of  His  life.  If  we  should  realize  what 
the  Man  of  Galilee  meant  when  He  told  us  to  be  per- 
fect, we  would  realize  that  men  have  that  power  in 
them,  through  personality,  which  links  them  to  God, 
which  makes  them  higher  than  the  angels,  because  it 
gives  them  the  power  to  be  like  Him,  perfect.  You 
have  to  become  what  God  intended  you  should  be.  Do 
not  despise  any  avenue  of  approach  to  your  fellow 
men.  Do  not  go  back  two  hundred  years  to  the  old 
notions  when  mere  words  were  indulged  in  to  vaunt 
the  power  of  personality.  The  most  beautiful  things 
that  God  has  given  yon  are  to  be  so  regarded  throngh 
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personality.  He  has  given  man  the  dramatic  instinct; 
then  stand  in  your  community  for  the  highest  idea  of 
the  drama.  He  has  given  man  the  loftiest  conceptions 
of  music;  then  stand  behind  and  give  the  weight  and 
power  of  your  influence  and  activity  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  city  musically.  He  has  given  us 
the  power  to  give  to  all  these  gifts  the  stamp  of  our 
personality,  to  make  them  ours  and  to  make  men  feel 
that  out  of  these  sources  men  may  develop  the  highest 
and  best  that  is  in  them.  I  love  to  think  of  those 
words,  so  familiar  to  you,  and  which  give,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  development  of  our  lives,  whether  in- 
dividual or  corporate,  the  idea  of  transmitting  the 
power  of  our  personality,  the  realizing  of  our  own 
selfliood;  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling: 

When  Earth's  last  picture  is   painted   and   the  tubes   are  twisted 

and  dried, 
When  oldest  colors  are  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an  aeon 

or  two 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  put  us  to  work  anew. 

And   those   that   were   good   shall   be   happy;    they   shall   sit   in   a 

golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with    brushes  of  comets' 

hair; 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — Magdalene,  Peter  and 

Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be  tired  at  all; 

And  only  the  Master  shall   praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall 

blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star. 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  It,  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They 

Are; 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New  Eng- 
land Society  of  St.  Louis.  "^ 

11 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All  ofi&cers, 
except  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall 
be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected.  The  regu- 
lar term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
three  years,  two  being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy 
in  any  office  that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to 
the  Society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  Eng- 
land birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or 
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female  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall 
be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  any  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
members  present ;  and,  being  so  admitted,  shall  become 
a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission  fee  and 
subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from  the 
list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  pay- 
ment at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly 
elected  member  shall  constitute  such  a  person  a  life 
member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society  during  life  without 
further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  committee.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself, 
who  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the  payment 
by  the  member  of  said  additional  sum  as  the  commit- 
tee shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  five  dollars, 
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and  the  Executive  Committee  may  invite  as  many 
guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  shall  warrant. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  was 
held  at  the  University  Club,  May  1,  1914,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  May  Day  Smoker. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President, 
Philip  N,  Moore. 

Vice-Presidents , 
Robert  H.  Whitelaw.  Gen.  E.  J.  Spencer. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee, 

(To  serve  three  years.) 

Stratford  L.  Morton.  Walter  E.  Pratt. 

Secretary, 
Chester  B.  Curtis. 

Treasurer^ 
George  T.  Parker. 


MEMBERS  ELECT 

Johnson,  Rt.  Rev.  Fredk.  F.    5338  Von  Versen  Ave. 

Phillips,  Alroy  S.  756  Hamilton  Avenue 

Wallace,  E.  J.  609  Wright  Building 

May,  Philip  T.  4278  Lee  Avenue 

Collins,  Edward  Weston  5033  Cabanne  Avenue 

Bishop,  J.  G.  5184  Von  Versen  Avenue 

Mullen,  James  H.  115  N.  Second  Street 

Bisbee,  E.  F.  5867  Nina  Place 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

GEO.  T.  PARKER,  TREASURER. 
New  England  Society  of  St.  Louis, 

February,  1914. 

1913. 
Feb.  6    Time  Cerft.,  Date  Dec.  6, 

1912   $  200.00 

Time  Cerft.,  Date  Feb.  6, 

1913  1,200.00 

Time  Cerft.,  Date  Feb.  6, 

1913  300.00 

Cash  subject  to  check. . . .     153.19 

Total  balance  last  report  $1,853.19 


Receipts. 

Dues  1911 $  20.00 

Dues  1912 45.00 

Dues  1913 605.00 

Dues  1914 10.00 

680.00 

Fees  new  members 45.00 

Banquet  tickets 170.00 

1914. 

Feb,  6    Interest  on  Time  Certf.. .  50.00 


Total   $2,798.19 
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1913  Disbursements. 

Dec.        Smoker  expense  $  118.36 

Banquet  expense 502 .  35 

Year  Book  and  postage. .     100.40 
Misc.     expense,     postage, 
tele.,  banquet,  1912,  ptg., 
floral  tribute,  list  from 
City  Hall,  etc 40.90 


762.01 


Balance $2,036.18 

Feb.  6     Time  Certf.  St.  L.  U.  T. 

Co $1,236.00 

Feb.  6     Time  Certf.  St.  L.  U.  T. 

Co 309.00 

Dec.  6     Time  Certf.  St.  L.  U.  T. 

Co 205.00 

Feb.  28     Subject  to  check 286.18 


$2,036.18 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Parker,  Treas- 
urer, and  that  we  have  found  them  correct. 

There  are  three  certificates  of  deposit  in  the  Third 
National  Bank,  one  for  $1,236.00;  one  for  $309.00,  and 
one  for  $205.00,  and  a  cash  balance  of  $286.18  as 
shown  by  the  bank  book.         W.  B.  HOMER, 

0.  L.  WHITELAW, 

Auditors. 
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MEMBERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Honorary  Member. 

Snow,  Marshall  S.  Washington  University 

A. 


New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
4427  Morgan  St. 


Abbott,  Augustus  L. 
Adams,  Charles  M. 
Adams,  Elmer  B. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  320  Customs  House 
Akin,  Thomas  420  Olive  Street 

Alden,  L.  S.  5652  Maple  Avenue 

Andrews,  George  K.  Railway  Exchange  Building 

B. 

Bailey,  Charles  H.  805  Chestnut  Street 

Baker,  Walter  H.  722  Chestnut  Street 

Banister,  Mrs.  Edward  W.      5128  Westminster  Place 
Barrows,  J.  C.  615-617  Pierce  Building 

Barnard,  George  D.,  Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues 


Bascom,  Joseph  D. 
Bemis,  James  H. 
Bemisj  Stephen  A. 
Birge,  Julius  C. 
Bixby,  William  K. 
Blodgett,  Wells  H. 
Bostwick,  Arthur  E. 
Brazill,  John  P. 
Brewster,  Thomas  T. 
Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot 
Brinsmade,  Hobart 
Bronson,  Edward  P. 
Brown,  George  W. 


45  Westmoreland  Place 

4535  Washington  Avenue 

601  South  Fourth  Street 

4038  Duncan  Avenue 

Kingshighway  and  Lindell  Boul. 

4449  West  Pine  Boulevard 

70  Vandeventer  Place 

415  Pierce  Building 

302  Houser  Building 

23  Westmoreland  Place 

4429  Morgan  Street 

Chester,  111. 

5617  Vernon  Avenue 
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Bushnell,  David  I. 
Butler,  Chas.  C. 
Butler,  James  Gr. 
Butler,  Henry  M. 


Calnane,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Carpenter,  George  0. 
Catlin,  Daniel 
Catlin,  Ephron 
Chenery,  Winthrop  Holt 
Cheney,  Frederick  N. 
Cobb,  Charles  W.  S. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Hanford 
Curtis,  Chester  B. 
Cutter,  Frank  A. 


Day,  Addison  L. 
Day,  Rev.  John  W. 
Day,  Robt.  C. 
Dougan,  L.  M. 
Drake,  Geo.  S.,  Jr. 


Eliot,  Edward  C. 


Gallup,  John 
Goodnow,  Richard  F. 
Gregg,  Norris  B. 
Gregg,  William  Henry 
Groves,  Albert  B. 


109  North  Second  Street 

American  Hotel 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

5534  Bartmer  Avenue 


C. 


5628  Maple  Avenue 

722  Chestnut  Street 

Security  Building 

15  Vandeventer  Place 

Washington  University 

3515  Longfellow  Boulevard 

4415  Morgan  Street 

4442  Lindell  Boulevard 

6106  McPherson  Avenue 

5706  Maple  Avenue 

D. 

Merchants-Laclede  Building 
320  North  Newstead  Avenue 

415  North  Fourth  Street 
3955  Botanical  Avenue 

537  North  Grand  Avenue 


E. 


G. 


506  Olive  Street 


5869  Clemens  Avenue 

700  Chestnut  Street 

4944  Lindell  Boulevard 

3013  Pine  Street 

314  North  Fourth  Street 
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H. 


Hadley,  E.  A. 
Halpin,  Thos.  J. 
Hatch,  F.  T. 
Hedgcock,  W.  E. 
Holmes,  John  H. 
Homer,  William  B. 
Howes,  Geo.  C. 
Hubbard,  Robert  M. 


519  Rosedale  Avenue 

410  Elm  Street 

27  Windermere  Place 

5064  Raymond  Street 

214  North  Sixth  Street 

4409  Morgan  Street 

15  Beverly  Place 

212  Chamber  of  Conmaerce 


J. 


Jackson,  Edward  F.  4400  Morgan  Street 

Jarvis,  P.  F.  Central  National  Bank  Building 

Judson,  Frederick  N.  Rialto  Building 

K. 

Kendrick,  Justin  S.    339  Hawthorne  Ave.,  W.  Groves 
Killam,  E.  F.  3917  Delmar  Avenue 

Knox,  Geo.  Piatt  5535  Von  Versen  Avenue 


L. 


Lane,  Geo.  E. 
Leonard,  L.  L. 
Lewis,  Dr.  Bransford 
Littlefield,  F.  H. 


MacKinnon,  H.  W. 
Mauran,  John  Lawrence 
Mclntyre,  Harry  H. 
McLeod,  Nelson  W. 
Merriam,  Edwin  G. 
Merriam,  Sam'l  P. 
Morse,  John  Jay 


4427  Morgan  S+reet 

Rialto  Building 

4954  Lindell  Boulevard 

5658  Cabanne  Avenue 


M. 


4057  Forest  Park  Boulevard 

1620  Chemical  Building 

5936  Julian  Avenue 

5267  Washington  Avenue 

4315  Washington  Avenue 

1216  Bayard  Avenue 

3834  Flad  Avenue 
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Moore,  Philip  North 
Morton,  S.  L. 
Morton,  Robert  L. 


0  'Brien,  John  J. 
Orr,  Edward  S. 


Parker,  George  Turner 
Parker,  Herbert  L. 
Pattison,  Everett  W. 
Penniman,  W.  M. 
Perry,  George  W. 
Pettengill,  H.  T.        916 
Pettes,  Thos.  P. 
Pflager,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Pillsbury,  E.  S. 
Plant,  George  H. 
Polk,  Roger  W. 
Pratt,  H.  F. 
Pratt,  Walter  E. 


0. 


P. 


3125  Lafayette  Avenue 
Chemical  Building 
Chemical  Building 


5323  Maple  Avenue 
3223  Lafayette  Avenue 


6059  Clemens  Avenue 

2032  Washington  Avenue 

Rialto  Building 

5251  Cabanne  Avenue 

Seventeenth  and  Washington 

New  Bank  Commerce  Building 

5960  Clemens  Avenue 

19  Kingsbury  Place 

4040  Washington  Boulevard 

501  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Washington  Hotel 

5143  Maple  Avenue 

5653  Von  Versen  Avenue 


R. 


Robinson,  E.  L. 

Roblee,  J.  H. 

Russell,  Rev.  Francis  W. 


5065  Kensington  Avenue 

1616  Washington  Avenue 

5848  Maple  Avenue 


S. 


Sands,  James  T.  320  Roe  Building 

Sargent,  Percy  G.  578  North  Beaumont 

Saunders,  William  Flewellyn    Broadway  and  Locust 
Shapleigh,  R.  W.  4471  West  Pine  Boulevard 

Shepley,  John  F.  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company 
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Skiuner,  C.  M. 
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Smith,  Ralph  Lancaster 
Southwick,  G.  E. 
Southworth,  Frederick  K. 
Spencer,  Horatio  N. 
Spencer,  E.  J, 
Spencer,  Selden  P, 
Stuecke,  J.  W.,  Jr. 
Sturtevant,  M.  R. 


312  North  Fourth  Street 

4239  Dehnar  Boulevard 
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